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Aspects of Death symbolism in aztec Tlaltecuhtli 


Elizabeth Baquedano 
Abstract 


This paper attempts to demonstrate that Aztec Tlaltecuhtli representations (carved on the undersides of 
Aztec monuments) are related to both human sacrifice and to agricultural fertility. There seems to be a 
consistency in iconographic representations between what I call the fertility group and the human sacri- 
fice group, with two main variants. 

The human sacrifice group depicts Tlaltecuhtli with gaping, teeth studded jaws facing upward or with a 
human face rather than an open jaw, in tbe same upward position often with the representation of the 
earth goddess with her facial decoration. The second group represents Tlaltecuhtli in a “Tlalocoid” con- 
ception usually related to earth deities and with water relzted creatures. Both groups seem to depict death 
imagery : skulls and crossed bones as well 2s skeletal figures. Tlaltecuhtli representations seem to reflect 
the ideological necessities of the Aztec conquest state : human sacrifice and agriculture, the two themes 
that legimitized their political domination. After all human sacrifices were intended as immolations to 
both the sun and the earth. 


Resumen 


Este trabajo pretende demostrar que las representaciones del Tialtecuhtli Azteca (esculpidas en la base de 
los monumentos) están relacionadas tanto con el sacrificio humano como con la fertilidad de la tierra 
(agricultura). Existe una consistencia iconográfica entre las representaciones que yo llamo “el grupo de 
fertilidad" y el de sacrificio humano con dos variantes principales. 

El grupo relacionado con el sacrificio humano muestra a Tlaltecuhtli con la boca abierta, con la 
mandibula y con los dientes hacia arriba, o bien con cera humana en lugar de mandibula en la misma 
posición, hacia arriba, con la representación frecuente de la diosa de la tierra con su correspondiente 
decoración facial E] segundo grupo incluye les representaciones de Tlaltecuhtli con un aspecto 
"Tlalocoide", esta concepción esta generalmente relacionada con las deidades de Ja tierra y con criaturas 
asociadas con el agua. Los dos grupos representan rasgos iconogräficos asociados con la muerte : 
calaveras, y huesos cruzados asi come figuras esqueléticas. Las representaciones de Tlaltecuhtli parecen 
reflejar bien las necesidades ideológicas del estado conquistador Azteca : sacrificio humano y agricultura, 
los dos temas que legitimaron su dominio político. Después de todo los sacrificios humanos se ofrecian 
como inmolaciones tanto para el sol como para la tierra. 
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Tlaitecuhtli (ай, “earth” and tecuhtli, "lord") was considered by the Aztecs to be the Lord of 
the Earth. According to creation myths all the gods decided that Tlaltecuhtli would issue all the 
necessary fruits to sustain the life of man (Histoyre du Mechique, p. 25). Tlaltecuhtli was also 
closely linked to human sacrifice "This terrible creature cried out in the night and refused to bring 
forth fruit if not soaked with blood and fed with human hearts" (ibid., pp. 25-26, 28-29). Ac- 
cording to Sahagün, Tlaltecuhtli was the sun. "Somewhere, sometime, thou wilt grant that they 
will follow the sun, Tlaltecuhtli”, (Book 6, p. 15). Although Sahagün mentions the sun, it is not 
clear, that he actually refers to the evening sun (Tlalchitonatiuh). Furthermore, Tlaltecuhtli and 
the sun sometimes appear to be one and the same deity, which in this case it seems to be a 
mexican figure of style called difrasismo, which consisted of designating something by two im- 
portant aspects®!. Blood sacrifices were offered to him : "For Tlaltecuhtli openeth his mouth, 
parteth his lips, and there appear the eagle vessel, the reed tube, the ritual feathering, tbe incom- 
parable. And behold, verily the sun, Tlaltecuhtli, will now be gladdened and [the eagle jaguar 
warriors] will give one drink, offerings, food above us, in the land of the dead, in the heavens, 
already le beholding him who will obtain merit, the humble eagle warrior, the humble ocelot 
warrior, and the noble one who will attain the lap, the bosom of the sun, Tlaltecuhtli" (ibid., pp. 
11, 12). This is another instance where it is not clear that Tlaltecuhtli was an aspect of the evening 
sun (Tlalchitonatiuh) and of the lord of the earth : "Be not mistaken about them, for they have 
been dedicated [on earth], there promised, born at this time, sent to such a place to provide drink, 
to provide food, to provide offerings for the sun, for the lord of the earth” (ibid., p. 12). 


Graulich (1988, p. 393, 394) has demonstrated that human sacrifices were always double 
immolations, for the sun and for the lord of the earth. The equilibrium of the universe being 
henceforth secured by the alternation of the two opposing principles, humans had to maintain this 
equilibrium by nourishing both Sun and Earth (ibid., p. 395). 


In sculpture, Tlaltecuhtli figures were frequently carved on the undersides of Aztec monuments 
so that the image of the earth rested directly against the surface of the disc it symbolized 
(Nicholson and Quiüones Keber 1983, p. 61). There are many aspects and variants of Earth 
Monster representations. Nicholson (1967, 1972a) described three main types : 


1. With gaping, teeth studded jaws facing upward, 


2. With a human face rather than an open jaw, in the same upward (i.e. head thrown 
back) position, usually - but not invariably - that of the earth goddess with her typical 
facial decoration, 


3. А "Tlalocoid" conception, in the same crouching position, arms upraised, but with the 
face (displaying some features resembling those of Tlaloc) not thrown back but in its 
"normal" en face position (1972, p. 225). 


The following are some examples following Nicholson's classification : 


The first type can be characterized by a wide crocodilian jaw e.g. Greenstone Earth Monster at 
the Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City (Figure 102 on page 166). The crouching monster 
with upturned head is carved in low relief with flattened surfaces. The maws of the earth monster 
used as a bordering device in other important religious and political monuments such as the 
Dedication Stone and the Stone of Tizoc. 


The second type can be represented by a stone relief found in the Templo Mayor precinct of 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan (no. 10 2220483), with the features of the earth goddess (Figure 103 on 
page 167). According to Nicholson and Quiñones Keber (1983, p. 61) "she wears circular ear 
plugs with bordering rectangular panels, with pendants issuing from their centers, and a beaded 
necklace. Small concentric circles appear on her cheeks, a common feature of earth goddesses. A 
sacrificial stone tongue protrudes from her fleshless mouth with the rows of teeth exposed". 


The third type of earth monster has the face of the rain god Tlaloc e.g. the under base of the 
colossal Coatlicue or a relief found at the Templo Mayor excavations (Figure 104 on page 168). 


Most Tlaltecuhtli representations seem to be related to the earth and to agricultural deities such 
as Tlaloc. However, death imagery, skulls, crossed bones and skeletal figures also seem to have 


8 I am indebted to Michel Graulich for pointing this out to me, as I had interpreted the above quotation 
differently in the first draft of this paper. 
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played an important iconographic place. At the centre, as brooches, and at the joints. Earth 
goddesses also had their skirts decorated with skulls and crossed bones motives. It is my con- 
tention that one group of Tlaltecuhtli sculptures represent mainly aspects of fertility and earth 
deities, and the other group is related mainly to warfare and human sacrifice. 


Fertility and earth group 


Tlaltecuhtli seems to be depicted in a recurrent way with other fertility deities such as Mayahuel 
and pulque (octl gods. Tlaltecuhtli merges with Tlaloc and shares the iconographic traits of the 
rain god. The facial features are often those of Tlaloc while the rest of the body takes the form 
of Tlaltecuhtli represented with outstretched legs and upraised arms. One such instance would be 
a sculpture found at the Great Temple excavations (Matos, 1982, p. 299) in Guatemala street 
(Figure 105 on page 169) and which represents both Tlaloc and Tlaltecuhtli, and not Tlaloc and 
his wife Chalchiuhtlicue as Matos hypothesized. Although Tlaltecuhtli can be both male and fe- 
male according to ethnohistorical records, the Great Temple example shows Tlaltecuhtli as fe- 
male, in crouching position, with breasts and in the centre the ollin symbol and the characteristic 
skirt of the earth goddess composed of skulls and crossed bones. There are depictions of blood 
and rain (chalchihuitl falling from Tlaloc (head level) towards the earth. Another interesting ele- 
ment is the colour, there are remains of red and black paint. Red is the colour of fertility and of 
most monuments and buildings, and black the colour of underworld deities. 


Tlaltecuhtli is also associated with maize, one such instance being the headless Chacmool found 
in Arsinas Street and Republic of Argentina. This Chacmool holds a cuauhxicalli vessel decorated 
in its outside with ears of maize. The same motif [maize] is repeated in what serves as a seat to 
the personage. The relief decoration under the base of the Chacmool represents Tlaloc in the 
parturition position of the earth monster, surrounded by sword fish, conch shells and shells, and 
water is indicated by wavy lines. Most cuauhxicalli vessels have hearts in the outside decoration 
while this piece replaces them by maize. Water and maize are two concepts clearly expressed here. 
After all Tlaloc’s name means "made of earth" (Sullivan, 1972, p. 215), and he was the moisture 
that made the earth fructify (ibid., p. 213). 


A great number of offerings at Templo Mayor and dedicated to Tlaloc contained precisely sword 
fish, conch shells and shells (see Broda : 1987), 


Another instance where Tlaloc is depicted with maize and associated to Tlaltecuhlti is on a stone 
box at the British Museum (Baquedano, 1984, pp. 89-91). The bottom of the stone box shows 
Tlaloc pouring water and ears of maize (Figure 106 on page 170). One of the sides of the stone 
box shows part of the earth monster (Figure 107 on page 171). On another side of the same box 
(fragment) representing the hand of an individual, maize and water. The other scenes of the box 
represent an ahuitzotl (an aquatic creature), and also an Aztec ruler. 


Tlaltecuhth reliefs are also often carved on the undersides of feathered serpents. According to 
Anita Bobry, (in Pasztory 1976a, p. 31) they represent "the earth as a whole ; the lush, green 
feathers indicate the vegetation on the surface of the earth, the earth monster the voracious 
swallower of the dead, represents its interior". It also represents the equilibrium between the sky 
(heavens) and earth. Feathers refer to the heavens (Graulich, 1988, p. 396) and Tlaltecuhtli re- 
presents the earth. There are a number of feathered serpents which have under their base repres- 
entations of either Tlaloc Tlaltecuhtli or Tlaltecuhtli with the face of earth fertility goddesses. Both 
correspond to the classification of Nicholson above described. One sculpture representing a 
Feathered Serpent (National Museum of Anthropology) has under its base a relief of Tlaloc in 
crouching earth-monster position, and it is almost identical to that carved under the base of the 
colossal Coatlicue. The other example (from the Regional Museum of Toluca) represents also a 
Feathered Serpent and has on its underside an earth monster (Tlaltecuhtli), with the iconographic 
features of an earth fertility goddess. 


In Basel, Museum für Völkerkunde there is another Feathered Serpent with the underside deco- 
rated with the typical crouching position of the Earth Monster (Figure 109 on page 173, 
Figure 110 on page 174). 


62 When I wrote this, | was unaware that J. Broda had come to the same conclusion with regard to the 
Tlaloc offerings. I am indebted to Warwick Bray for calling this work to my attention. 
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There are at least seven examples of feathered serpents with their undersides decorated with Earth 
Monster representations. According to Umberger (1981, p. 94) there are five coiled feathered 
serpents with the date 1 Reed in cartouche on the back of the head. The occurrence of this date 
is important. According to the Anales de Cuauhtitlan (1975, pp. 7, 8), Quetzalcoatl was born in 
the year 1 Reed and died in 1 Reed 52 years later. To the Aztecs, the name Quetzalcoatl referred 
to a variety of concepts, the legendary priest ruler of Tula, the Wind God Ehecatl, and the god 
of the planet Venus. As the Feathered Serpent he was the god of vegetation and fertility (Pasztory, 
1983, pp. 82, 83), furthermore in his aspect of Ehecatl (wind) he was the "Sweeper of the Skies”. 
Ehecatl was supposed to preceed the onset of rain and was thus associated with fertility. This is 
the aspect that concerns us here. Tlaltecuhtli is then represented in the underbases as a god of the 
earth, fertility and vegetation, and the skulls and crossed bones depicted in Tlaltecuhtli's garments 
refer not to death but to life (blood and human hearts) that the earth god/goddess needs in order 
to survive. This notion becomes clear in the Historia de los Mexicanos por sus pinturas (1979, p. 
108) "Esta diosa lloraba algunas veces por la noche, deseando comer corazones de hombres, y 
no se quería callar, en tanto que no se le daban, ni queria dar fruto, si no era regada con sangre 
de hombres". 


In the same way that the sun god and Tlaltecuhtli need the blood and the hearts of the sacrificial 
victims. At the Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City tbere is a rattlesnake tail relief com- 
bining scales and rattles of a serpent with ears of maize (Figure 111 on page 175). The sculpture 
is particularly important as the body of the rattlesnake 1s depicted with maize, linking the snake 
with agriculture the obvious symbolism would be that of agricultural fertility. There are also se- 
veral cuauhxicalli vessels that are decorated with reliefs depicting both the Earth (Tlaltecuhtli) and 
the Sun (Sun Rays). On the side walls of the vessels are motifs such as blood (chalchihuitl) sur- 
mounted by a row of eagle feathers or a row of human hearts e.g. Vienna cuauhxicalli. 


Coatlicue 


The Colossal Coatlicue ("serpent skirt") of the Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City, has 
under its base a relief of Tlaloc 1n crouching earth monster position. In this sculpture there 1s again 
a combination of snakes in Coatlicue's skirt and the depiction of the god of rain Tlaloc under the 
base of the Coatlicue. The whole sculpture is surrounded by opposites : life and death, breasts and 
skulls, in the front of the image, Tlaloc and skulls on the underside (wet and dry). Even more, 
Tlaloc's midsection is adorned by the turquoise symbol, no doubt expressing the precious value 
of the nourishment for the earth (blood from sacrificial victims of war) and the precious water 
brought forth by Tlaloc, but he also needs human sustenance, especially children : “Al tercero 
mes llamaban tozoztontli : en el primero dia de este mes hacían fiesta al dios llamado Tlaloc, 
que es dios de las pluvias. En esta fiesta mataban muchos niños sobre los montes; ofrecíanlos en 
sacrificio a este dios y a sus compañeros para que los diesen agua" (Sahaglın, 1985, Book 2, p. 
79). The archaeological record has confirmed that the information provided by Sahagún was 
correct. The Templo Mayor excavations proved that most offerings at The Great Temple con- 
tained skulls of sacrificial victims. It certainly was the case of offering 48. According to Matos 
Moctezuma (1981b, p. 219) the offering "consisted of 11 Tlaloc effigies, placed on an ossuary, 
which included over 30 skulls, long bones and ribs. They belonged in its great majority to children 
of 7 or 8 years of age, or else to young children a few months old. These children were sacrificed 
and maybe even cut up in honour of Tlaloc" (my translation). Obviously this was done in order 
to propitiate rain, the skulls usually held in Tlaloc-Tlaltecuhtli’s hands then make it clear that he 
needed death to transform it into life, agriculture and rain. Above Tlaloc’s headdress there is a 1 
Rabbit glyph, which according to myth refers to the year of the earth’s formation. According to 
Umberger (1981, p. 270) in the mid-fifteenth century, 1 Rabbit became associated with misfor- 
tune, drought, and famine. 1 Rabbit is often on the bottom of sculptures and/or with the earth 
monster. The date had become especially significant after the great famine of 1 Rabbit 1454 (ibid., 
1981, p. 271). According to Mónnich (1969, p. 62) in Codex Telleriano-Remensis fortunetellers 
turned to Tlaltecuhtli for help in the day 1 Rabbit in order to find lost objects or in order to find 
out the origin of diseases, the depiction of this date would have made sense in times of drought, 
it probably stands for the reason of the drought and of the famine. In a way the death imagery 
can be related to the death of the land making it clear that the goddess is associated to the earth 
and to agriculture. Leopoldo Batres in his explorations at Escalerillas Street found a greenstone 
sculpture representing a Cihuateteotl. The goddess is depicted with a skull (in lieu of a head) and 
the torso shows the rib cage, and two arms on each side. The bottom of the sculpture has a relief 
just like the one on the underside of Coatlicue, with the Tlaloc Tlaltecuhtli figure and the date 1 
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Rabbit. The greenstone representing the dead figure suggests a precious death (sacrifice 7) for the 
earth god Tlaloc imploring him to bring the fertilizing rain for the earth in 1 Rabbit during the 
times of barren soil and misfortune. At a political level, human sacrifice was justified, if not re- 
quired, to keep the agricultural gods producing. This enabled the Aztec rulers to expand their 
Empire and to gain lives for sacrifice besides acquiring territory, tribute and taxation from the 
conquered regions. According to Sahagün (1951, 2, p. 112), Teteo Innan or Coatlicue was also 
the mother of maize, so in fact both Tlaloc and Coatlicue represent agriculture despite their death 


imagery. 


Chicomecoatl 


One sculpture from Castillo de Teayo in Veracruz has the date 1 Rabbit on its chest. This is 
definitely a goddess of agricultural fertility and particularly of maize. She is depicted with a rec- 
tangular headdress (amacalli) ornamented with paper rosettes typical of the maize goddess 
Chicomecoatl and other agricultural deities. This date shows again that it was not unique to death 
goddesses but actually associated to life giving deities. 


Chicomecoatl box fragment 


At the Museum für Völkerkunde m Berlin there is a box fragment with ears of maize carved at 
the sides. The bottom shows the date 7 Snake and there is a corncob on the snakes tail 
(Figure 112 on page 176). The date 7 Snake or Chicomecoatl in nahuatl and the corncob in the 
tail links the snake with the concept of agriculture and fertility as seen in other sculptures already 
described. What confirms my statement is the date 7 snake as it is also the name of one the 
goddesses of maize, in this case the goddess of mature maize. According to Sahagun, (Book 1, 
pp. 49, 50). "this day sign represented our sustenance-grains of dried maize, completely edible- 
[sic] Just then (7 serpent) was the time of the ritual of Chicome Coatl, which represented our 
sustenance, which was real wealth". 


Chacmool 


A chacmool at the Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City has a Tlaloc type face with his 
characteristic "goggles". He sits on a base decorated with ears of corn. It is not surprising that 
Tlaloc is associated to maize and agricultural productivity as he was the god of rain, According 
to Nicholson and Quiüones Keber (1983, p. 33) "controversy has surrounded the identification 
and function of these figures, which normally were positioned the vestibules of shrines. If we 
confine our coverage to this and the other two similar Aztec pieces found in Mexico City, there 
can be little doubt that these examples represent an aspect of Tlaloc". It is clear from the 
iconographic features that Chacmools were aspects of Tlaloc, e.g. they wear "goggles" and they 
are depicted with fangs. Furthermore, as the Templo Mayor excavations have confirmed there 
was one such chacmool placed at the entrance of Tlaloc's temple. It is well known both from the 
archaeological record as from the historical that human sacrifices were performed in honour of 
Tlaloc so it is more than likely that the vessels held in Chacmool figures were used to contain 
hearts and blood of the sacrificial victims. Another point of evidence that these sculptures were 
related to Tlaloc is carved under all the bases of Chacmools. According to Felipe Solís (personal 
communication, 1987) most Chacmools have aquatic motifs under their bases (see Solis, 1976, 
р. 12), sometimes they seem to represent Tlaltecuhtli or Tlaloc- Tlaltecuhtli as I have labelled them 
elsewhere. See Nicholson and Quifiones Keber (1983, pp. 32-33) (Figure 113 on page 177 and 
Figure 114 on page 178). The notion of water and fertility of the earth is very clear. Offerings 
would have been made in honour of Tlaloc which in tum would fertilize the earth, as it needed 
the blood and the hearts of humans in order to produce. Then it is clear that the Chacmools were 
in fact aspects of Tlaloc and that he was considered to be a precious god as indicated by the 
symbols that accompany most of his representations : chalchihuitls, quincunx designs, and jade 
symbols, such as the headiess chacmool from Santa Cecilia Acatitlan, where in addition there are 
ears of maize around the cuaubxicalli vessel as well as in the base of the sculpture. I know of at 
least two Chacmools decorated with ears of maize with the underbases carved in relief with water 
and earth symbolism as well as symbols of sacrifice either in the Chacmool itself or under the base 
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e.g. sacrificial knives in the Chacmool found in Venustiano Carranza and Pino Suárez streets, 
or conch shells represented as hearts of sacrifice as in the Chacmool from Santa Cecilia Acatitlan 
(Solis, ibid.). 


According to Palacios (1940, p. 50) one of the Chacmools above described does not represent 
maize but peyotl (hallucinogenic cactus tops). Palacios argues that it is not maize as the vegetables 
do not have hairs (when they should if it was maize he says) and the position of the grains are 
organized vertically not horizontally the way maize is usually represented. He thinks that therefore 
it is more likely that the depictions are those of cactus or mushrooms. I do not find his arguments 
at all convincing as there are many Aztec sculptures that have maize grains represented vertically. 
One example is a stone box at the Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City, where all four sides 
of the box are decorated with maize. For illustration see Gutiérrez Solana (1983, plate 43). Aztec 
art was sometimes schematic and yet it conveyed the idea of what was meant to be represented 
and not necessarily a copy of nature. 


Stone boxes and Tlaltecuhtli 


There is also a stone box (tepetlacalli) at the National Museum of Anthropology under the lid 
of which can be seen four painted Tlaloc-Tlaltecuhtli images in an outstretched position. This 
example is particularly important as it contained a greenstone figurine holding ears of maize when 
it was found in Tizapán. The connection between Tlaloc-Tlaltecuhtli and maize is clear as re- 
presented by the goddess inside the stone box. There is a further element that makes the offering 
of the maize goddess inside the box "precious". It is the type of stone used to carve the image : 
greenstone or jade, which was for the ancient Mexicans the most precious of stones. 


Stuttgart Xolotl or Stuttgart Venus 


(see note *) 


This sculpture represents a skeletal standing figure (Figure 112 on page 176). There are altogether 
eleven hieroglyphs carved on it, and according to Umberger (1981, p. 91) they all seem to be day 
signs. Pasztory mistakenly mentions twelve (1983, p. 260) “it is remarkable that of the twelve 
glyphs not one refers to an important date associated with Mexica power, such as 1 Flint knife". 
I think that the figure actually refers exactly to that, Mexica power as it will be seen in what fol- 
lows. 


The front of the figure represents a skeletal figure ; the back has a skull at the top, a large snake 
in profile (and not an eagle as Pasztory says (1983, p. 258) and at the centre a large Sun Disk, 
occupying most of the back of the figure. The skull shows at ear level a chalchihuitl or 
preciousness design and above this, balls of down of sacrifice. The serpent seems to be a feathered 
one ; below it there is a solar disc. Carved within the sun disc there is a sitting personage holding 
weapons and a snake. 


Pasztory (ibid.) is of the opinion that the skeletal figure represents the underworld and the night 
sky ... and place of the the warrior with the sun. This is supported by some of the dates in the 
figure such as 1 Rain, 1 Monkey and 1 House on the ribbons, and 1 Eagle on the loincloth, ali 
are dates on which the Cihuateteo (women who died in childbirth and who were equated to war- 
riors) descended at the crossroads. The snake symbolism and that of Xolotl (the skeletal figure) 
is probably part of the metaphoric representation. The skull placed at the back of the figure and 
the earth (underworld) at the bottom perhaps represents the rising sun, or the morning star 
Tlahuiscalpantecuhtli, one of the advocations of Quetzalcoatl, perhaps that explains some of the 
iconographic motifs of the skeletal figure such as the comma-shpaed ear-ornaments and the 
feathered serpent. The serpent seems to be a feathered one, below the solar disc. Within the disc 
there is a sitting personage holding weapons and a snake. Because of the iconographic details, I 
would suggest that the personage on the disc represents the paramount deity of the Aztec, 


§ According to Graulich (personal communication, 1988) the so called Stuttgart Xolotl should be referred 
to as "Stuttgart Venus. Venus who brings the sun and the blue heaven, the Sun's alter ego or nahualli. 
Therefore, he bears Tonatiuh Sun the feathered serpent on his back - He is night bringing the day”. 
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Huitzilopochtli, (similar to the one represented in the "Codex Borbonicus", 34), and that the entire 
composition can be read as the death of the sun at night. I think that could probably be the 
underlying meaning but I would further suggest that it represents a dead warrior of the sun. On 
the underside there is a relief of the earth-dwelling Huitzilopochtli. The solare disc is flanked by 
four dots (units), which refers to the present era, that of Tonatiuh. 


I Rabbit and its associations to pulque 
Bilirnek Pulque Beaker 


This beaker at the Museum für Völkerkunde in Vienna has several dates (Figure 115 on page 
178). The one we are concerned with here is | Rabbit which appears next to the earth monster 
on the bottom of the vessel. According to Pasztory the entire composition can be read as the 
death of the sun at night (1983, p. 260). According to Umberger (1981, p. 121) the Bilimek 
Pulque Beaker is associated to the flood in Tenochtitlan in AD 1500. and to the death of the 
eighth aztec king Ahuitzotl, mainly because of the date 8 Flint on the rim of the vessel. 


Besides the historico-political date, it seems possible to the author of this paper that the vessel 
could have been used with propagandistic purposes as well. It is a small portable and a utilitarian 
beaker for puique. The obvious meaning is that of pulque which was granted by the earth-fertility 
deities, in fact one of the hieroglyphs (1 Rabbit) refers to the calendric name of the Earth which 
was created in that year (Histoyre du Mechique, 1983, p. 42), and it also refers to the fifth or 
present sun (Townsend 1979, p. 52). On the other hand there are two Tlaltecuhtli (Earth deity) 
representations, the earth message was emphasized by the fact that Tlaltecuhtli and 1 Rabbit dates 
seem to go hand in hand and the earth (Tlaltecuhtli) itself seems to be often depicted together 
with Bfe/dead figures, and death imagery in general. This object depicted with a human face and 
a fleshless jaw makes strong allusions to the earth e.g. The whole back of the vessel is devoted to 
a representation of the Earth Monster (Tlaltecuhtli), of the type that shares the iconographic facial 
features of the earth goddess, which in this vessel appears flanked by the atl tlachinolli (sacred 
warfare) symbol. Nicholson and Quifiones-Keber say that the object displays some "unusual" 
features such as the serpent skirt, the stone sacrificial knife and apparent tuft of feathers on the 
shoulders, and the jaguar claws. Nicholson and Quinones-Keber (ibid) later in their text explain 
that the concept expressed in the beaker is that pulque is "the wine of the earth". Therefore it 
should not be regarded as an irregularity or as anything contradictory that the earth is depicted 
with a skirt of serpents, since they are symbols of the earth and agricultural fertility as represented 
in Coatlicue. 


This vessel shows two types of Tlalteuchtli figures : the one above described, related to the earth 
(by the facial attributes) and the other most common type of Tlaltecuhtli with the open monster 
jaw, which floats on a liquid surface indicated by wavy lines (as it appears on some Chacmool 
sculptures. The calendric sign 1 Rabbit (the date of the creation of the earth), appears below 
Tlaltecuhtli’s head and, below this, the Ollin symbol. Is it possible that Tlaltecuhtli stands for 
cem anahuac tenochca tlalpan, “the world, Tenochca (Mexica) land". as it has been suggested by 
Townsend (1979, p. 43) for other Aztec monuments ? The function then of this portable object 
could well have been propagandistic, a present for instance for foreign dignitaries, where they 
could have seen (while drinking pulque ?) the earth that belongs to the aztec nation and the jus- 
tification for the obtention of victims for sacrifice as expressed in the ati tlachinolli symbols de- 

icted in an object which was made to contain the milk of the earth, just like blood was the milk 
for tbe sun. Thus this vessel is again linked with agriculture (pulque) and death. 


Mayahuel 


In 1978 Garcia Cook and Arana excavated a greenstone relief representing a death goddess 
(Figure 115 on page 178, Figure 116 on page 179 and Figure 117 on page 180). It has the dates 
1 Rabbit and 2 Rabbit carved on her chest and for that reason Lépez Austin has interpreted the 
dates as referring to the earth and pulque (n.d.). The goddess has the typical decoration of the 
earth goddess and the skirt composed of alternating skulls and crossed bones is also characteristic 
of earth deities. The date 1 Rabbit, as it has been mentioned before, refers to the creation of the 
earth and 2 Rabbit, according to the historical records, is the calendrical name of certain pulque 
gods. For this reason Lopez Austin (n.d.) believes that the sculpture represents the pulque goddess 
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Mayahuel. What is interesting about this relief 1s that death and life imagery seems to be con- 
nected with both agriculture and with death. 


Sacrifice group 


Stone blocks 


Teocalli of the sacred warfare. 


On the Teocalli the earth monster lies on the platform and designates the pyramid as representing 
the earth. The four figures on the sides of the pyramid, on the lower part, are depicted as dead (by 
their skeletal jaws). They also have an abundance of paper fans and ornaments in their headdresses 
which are usually associated with the earth. Such ornaments are worn by fertility, water, and 
death gods, as well as mummy bundles, (Caso 1927, pp. 18-21). These figures are in the under- 
world (Umberger, 1981, p. 181). This is an other example where deities are depicted as dead yet 
associated to the fertility of the earth. Again death and fertility are together lying in the under- 
world. Tlaltecuhtli’s mouth is turned to the victim ascending the stairs, not to the sun. 
Tlaltecuhtli is on this monument of "Sacred War" because this war is made to aliment the sun 
and the earth (Graulich, personal communication, 1988). 


The Stone of the Five Suns 


Another sculpture that has Tlaltecuhtli images is at The Time Museum, Rockford, Illinois. Ac- 
cording to Nicholson and Quiñones Keber (1983, p. 42) “all four sides of the piece are fully carved 
in relief, displaying typical, nearly identical, representations of Tlaltecuhtli, the earth depicted as 
a crouching monster with a gaping mouth studded with knife teeth. This splayed creature is 
flanked by two atl tlachinolli, or 'sacred war', symbols. On the underside of the stone, instead of 
having a Tlaltecuhtli image, there is another large date, 1 Rabbit". What is important for this 
study is that the sculpture depicts cosmic eras, death imagery and sacred war symbols represented 
in Tlaltecuhtli. On the underside of the stone block appears the date 1 Rabbit, which was the 
year the earth was formed. The Earth Lord, Tlaltecuhtli is an important there in the block as it 
appears four times. The deity is shown with a gaping mouth studded with knife teeth, which are 
symbols of sacrifice and flanked by atl tlachinolli symbols, which again are symbols of sacrifice. 
Human sacrifices were needed for the divine mission of the Aztecs to keep the sun god and earth 
moving and in general to help feed the gods with the blood of sacrificial victims, especially the 
earth goddess who was a devourer of sacrificial victims. On the other hand, the upper part of the 
monument displays the date 1 Cipactli, 1 the day of the creator god Tonacatecuhtli (God of 
Sustenance). Likewise, the Cipactli was the earth monster on whose back the world rested. The 
world could only be maintained by sacrifice and the earth could also be only maintained through 
sacrifice which was promoted by the Tlatoanis as indicated by the dates 11 Reed and 1 Cipactli. 
According to the ethnohistorical sources Motecuhzoma II, was crowned on the day 1 Cipactli. 
If indeed Motecuhzoma was ruling in 11 Reed, then the monument dates probably around 1503 
when he started his rule, and he would indeed promote sacrifice and commission monuments for 
his glory and for the chosen people of the sun. There is a transformation, a regeneration, life of 
the sacrificed victims. 


Many sculptures found in the Templo Mayor precinct, supposedly commissioned by the political 
leaders seem to have the 1 Rabbit date. That is the case in Coyolxauhqui’s Head now at the 
Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City, and the Mayahuel relief, although the coefficient is 
destroyed in Coyolxauhquis’s head, Umberger (1981, p. 81) thinks that it may have been 1 Rabbit 
which is found in other public monumental works such as the monumental Coatlicue. Another 
point related to the date 1 Rabbit is that iconographically there is always a connection with sac- 
rifice. For instance Coyolxauhqui is shown decapitated and her hair is decorated with down balls 
which are symbols of sacrifice. Other symbols of sacrifice are carved on the underside of the 
sculpture : atl tlachinolli, which as seen before, appear in other sculptures with the 1 Rabbit date. 
Coyolxauhqui's underside relief also depicts a snake which links the sculpture with agricultural 
fertility and with human sacrifice as through in the down balls. 
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Stone of the death monsters 


This box was found in Donceles Street in Mexico City. It depicts four creatures an owl, a spider, 
a bat and a scorpion. All of them have features in common : they have bark paper rosettes 
(ixcuatechimalli) which are of the distinctive iconographic elements of the god of the dead and 
other deities associated to death. Another iconographic motif of the god of the dead as well as of 
the victims of sacrifice was a paper band that hung around the neck and crossed over the chest 
(amaneapanalli). The bat's nose and tail are represented by sacrificial knives. All four creatures 
are associated with the dead and the underworld and in this stone the owl, the spider and the bat 
hold human livers or hearts in their claws allusive of sacrifice. The underside is represented by a 
Tlaloc-Tlaltecuhtli clutching skulls in his hands and, at the joints he displays the typical skulls of 
Tlaltecuhtli. The overall depiction is that of death by sacrifice, perhaps for the god of the earth 
who inhabits the underworld. Caso (1967, p. 141) thought that the stone box was very likely a 
cuauhxicalli manufactured to contain the hearts and the blood of the sacrificial victims. I would 
add to Tlaltecuhtli who was an aspect of the sun god and of the earth. 


Anahuacalli death monster block 


This block portrays two spiders, a jaguar, a coyote (7), a scorpion and a rattlesnake (see 
Figure 119 on page 182, Figure 120 on page 182, Figure 121 on page 183, Figure 122 on page 
183). The relief is similar to the one above described. Some of the creatures represented have 
points in common with the Stone of the Death Monsters previously mentioned such as the 
ixcuatechimalli (paper rosettes) and crossed paper streamers. Alvarado Tezozomoc (1975, p. 23) 
mentions that Huitzilopochtli was very angry at Malinalxochitl (evil sorcerer and Huitzilopochtli’s 
sister) as he had not granted her power to use harmful animals as a means of revenge over the 
people who had annoyed her, sending them serpents, scorpions, centipedes and spiders to bite 
them and kill them (my translation). This passage demonstrates those animals that the Aztecs 
believed to be harmful and lethal. The jaguar was without doubt the most feared animal in 
Mesoamerica, and favorite creature of sorcerers. It embodied the concept of the earth and was the 
alter ego of Tezcatlipoca, so the monument is related to earthly creatures which bring about death. 
From the examples so far studied Tlaltecuhtli representations associated to death were mainly of 
two kinds : on bottom of cuauhxicallis and the type depicted on the Stone of Tizoc. 


Conclusions 


One group associated with agriculture and fertility of the earth, and a second group associated 
with human sacrifice emphasising the sacred warfare (xochiyaoyoti). In the first group Tlaltecuhtli 
appears to represent the sun and agricultural fertility and perhaps connected with folk beliefs, 
while in the second group Tlaltecuhtli is represented in monuments restricted to the members of 
the elite, such as the Teocalli of the Sacred War and The Stone of Tizoc. Death iconography in 
Tlaltecuhtli depictions in any case includes all segments of the population even if the earth (agri- 
culture) symbolism is used as an excuse for more territory or more agriculture. Tlaltecuhtli rep- 
resentations reflect the ideological necessities of the Aztec conquest state : Human sacrifice and 
agriculture, these two themes that legitimized their political domination, and the equilibrium of 
the universe by nourishing the Sun and the Earth. 
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Figure 103. Earth Monster with features of the Earth goddess : Templo Mayor Museum. Mexico 
City 
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Figure 105. Stone relief representing two superposed Tlalocs and iconographic elements of the Earth 
Lord, Tlaltecuhtli : Templo Mayor Museum. Mexico City 
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Figure 111. Rattlesnake tail relief combining scales and rattles of a serpent with ears of 
maize : National Museum of Anthropology. Mexico City 
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Figure 113. Chac Mool : National Museum of Anthropology. Mexico 
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Figure 114. Chac Mool : National Museum of Anthropology 


Figure 115. Drawing of Earth Monster under base of Pulque Beaker : (After Seler, II, 1904, fig. 
53) 
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Figure 116. Mayahuel, goddess of pulque : Greenstone, Templo Mayor 
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Figure 117. Mayahuel, goddess of pulque 
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Greenstone, Templo Mayor 


Figure 118. Mayahuel, goddess of pulque : Greenstone, Templo Mayor 
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Figure 106 on page 170, Figure 113 on page 177, and Figure 114 on page 178 after Nicholson 
and Quiüones-Keber, 1983, pp. 32-33. 

Figure 116 on page 179, Figure 117 on page 180, and Figure 118 on page 181, photographs by 
Salvador Guiliem. 
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